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Bulletin 

of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club Inc. 



July 1996 Number 283. 

The Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club encourages the study of natural history and supports 
conservation. We issue our journal, the Tasmanian Naturalist , annually in October. People 
with a range of interests and knowledge are welcome as members. 

Contact Don Hird (344 293) for more information, or write to GPO Box 68A Hobart, 7001. 


Program : General meetings start at 7.45pm on the first Thursday of the month in the Life 
Science Building at the University of Tasmania. Outings are usually held the following 
Saturday or Sunday, meeting at 10am outside the main entrance to the Museum in MacQuarie 
Street. If you don't attend the meeting prior, check for excursion details as they sometimes 
need to be changed at a late stage. 

01 August Muttonbirds or Yolla; Irynej Skira from Parks and Wildlife will speak about these 

harbingers of the Tasmanian spring and summer. The birds arrive from their annual north-Pacific migration 
in late September, so this talk will foreshadow the arrival of longer (and warmer ?) days ahead ! 

09-11 August This excursion is in conjunction with our Survey Group's program. We are conducting a 
mammal survey of Denne's Hill on north Bruny Island for Parks and Wildlife which will be extended to 
cover much of north Bruny in coming months. People are welcome to attend for the weekend (overnight 
camping or local hostel accommodation), or for the day on either the Saturday or Sunday. Meet at the gate 
to the Quarantine Station (follow the signs from the Denne's Point Road) at 10.30 a.m. (ex the 09.30 a.m. 
ferry from Kettering: n.b. it will be necessary to leave from Hobart at around 0830 to catch this ferry, this 
should be prearranged by anybody needing transport). As well as Denne's Hill, a recently declared Forty 
Spotted Pardalote Reserve, there is the Quarantine peninsula, also a Forty Spot location, and many coastal 
features to investigate. People intending to camp please phone Don Hird (344 293 (H), 350 722 (W)) 
beforehand. 

05 September Whales; Hans Wapstra from Parks and Wildlife, will speak on the current status of 
whale populations, with particular emphasis on species from around Tasmania. 

07 September This is a Saturday excursion of a general nature to Whalers' Lookout; south of Orford. 
The feature is named for its early use although its a pity that this has declined in intervening times. The 
area is nonetheless a worthwhile walk of moderate standard. Meet outside the Museum at 0900 a.m.. or by 
arrangement on the eastern shore. 

03 October Orphaned Wildlife; Care and Rehabilitation. Robyn Gates has considerable local 

experience in this area which assists not only with the individual animals assisted but also with the biology 
and behaviour of the species concerned. 

06 October 10 a.m.: Meet at the Museum. We will visit Robyn's orphanage and its current 

occupants. 

07 November We have been invited to an illustrated public lecture arranged by ANZAAS on the 
Marine Biota of Port Davey. 

09-10 November A weekend excursion to Lune River at the height of the orchid season. Accommodation 
will be available at the Youth Hostel and perhaps a nearby cottage. Plenty of camping is available in the 
YHA grounds (small charge). A trip on the Ida Bay Railway and possibly Southport Lagoon are definite 
possibilities. Pencil in your diary; further details next Bulletin. Contact is Sue Collier; 296 597. 

SGAP Flower Show, October; Can You Help ??? 

We will be exhibiting at this popular event again this year. Some willing helpers have come forward but any 
more are welcome. Please phone Sue Collier (296 597) by mid August. 

Peter Rankin Trust Fund for Herpetology : Awards. 

This Fund has assisted both Tertiary students and others interested in studying reptiles and amphibians 
with grants towards specific projects. The deadline for this year's applications is August 12. Don Hird 
(344 293) has a copy of the application form for anybody interested. 
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Creative Answers to Conservation Dilemmas 

A change of Federal government introducing the winds of change is upon us. Despite promises of 
little change to programs and directions during the campaign, the new government is already cutting 
program budgets and loosening prior restrictions on industries based on extraction of natural resources. 
Perhaps the biggest concern is in the "big -sell" approach to conservation and environmental issues. 
One example is the proposed Telstra partial sale; if you're not for the sale you’re not for the 
environment, so it is said. The link between these issues, if indeed there is one, is often repeated but 
never explained. Australia's record is not all bad; there have been some local world class initiatives 
and the systematic National programs developed over the last decade did seem to have real promise 
and may yet be partly realised. A glib top-down approach with a return to States' rights and industry 
self-regulation hardly seems more than an exercise in subterfuge. 

The response of the strident conservation lobby also seems less than edifying. Their response to the 
recent woodchip decision as the "stupidest ever" is repetitious and naive given the new government's 
policy platform. The insistent assertion that there is only one conservation movement (themselves, of 
course) is not only similarly naive but counterproductive. Everybody with a genuine interest in nature 
conservation recognises the plurality of the conservation constituency and thus the need for dialogue. 
Campaigns like "Ban 1080 Poison" have largely failed; 1080 use has been liberalised and increased in 
Tasmania in recent years. 

The woodchip lobby, frequently masquerading as a community interest group, asserts that since there 
have not yet been extinctions proven to be caused by their activity there is no need for concern. While 
apparently true so far, this message is simplistic and irrelevant. 

Lobbyists like us won't foreseeably be able to match the volume of advertising and publicity of the big 
players. How, then, to best advocate conservation and persuade the average voter of the urgency of 
action, especially in view of the voracious appetite of modem consumerism and the rapidity of habitat 
destmction ? In other words, how can popular culture be more meaningfully linked to careful 
conservation ? 

Wildlife documentaries, often of considerable quality and depth, have become extremely popular 
with global audiences in the last decade or two. Often the species or habitat in prime focus is exotic to 
Australia, e.g. one can obtain a fine overview of the natural history and biology of U.S. "prairie dogs" 
(actually ground squirrels) or Scottish Otters from popular documentaries. The information provided 
includes information on the "vital statistics" of the population that not only make an intriguing part of 
the story but also enable important decisions about the conservation requirements of the species. There 
have been occasional Australian analogues, e.g. the Faces in the Mob documentary on population and 
behavioural biology of Eastern Grey Kangaroos. The bottom line for effective conservation is that 
knowledge of the biology of species is essential. Its not enough to rely on the "no extinctions yet" 
principle if the processes of rapid habitat change are condemning vulnerable species to a predictable 
future demise. 

The Bettong and Eastern Barred Bandicoot are two marsupials having Tasmania as their last 
stronghold. They occupy habitats which are amongst the most heavily impacted by land clearance and 
forestry. Although they occur in good numbers and over a wide area in Tasmania, the shame is that 
their biology is so poorly known that only a shadow of a quality natural history documentary could be 
compiled on existing information. We know that the habitat of these species is inadequately reserved 
but we know almost nothing of what constitutes a minimum viable population, or how for how long the 
animals live. This sort of information will be of even higher importance as habitat fragmentation and 
disturbance continues. Given that these two species are known to suffer as "collateral damage" from 
1080 poison, the users of the poison should at the very least collectively sponsor the necessary 
research. 

Distracting gimmicks from environmental marketeers like Dick Smith or more platitudes from the 
industry won't substantively help, nor will heavily publicised tree-planting and weed abatement 
programs. The agents of habitat degradation should pay for the necessary independent research.. 
Landcare programs are usually worthwhile in their own right, but they fall well short of representing 
adequate wildlife conservation. Effective consultation is also a necessity, especially when the same 
governments and industries that regulate exploitation of the habitats also claim to manage the 
conservation agenda. Consultation on offer at a State level is primarily one-way; we are expected to 
make submissions and supply information we collect, but obtaining full disclosure and answers to the 
more difficult questions, let alone round-table discussion, seem nigh on impossible. The issues are often 
technical and can be confusing, but more creative solutions rather than ongoing denial and acrimony are 



Excursion Reports: 

Eaglehawk Neck; May 1996 

Marine Algae was the principle focus of this excursion. Eaglehawk Neck offers many 
opportunities to view intertidal rocky shore biotas as Fossil Island, just beyond the 
Blowhole Carpark, offers both protected shore platforms and rocks exposed to the full force 
of the Tasman Sea. Substrates include shore platforms with incised gulches and rockpools, 
steeper rock faces in the intertidal zone and nearby muddy and sandy shores. 

Algae first observed included larger forms such as Bull Kelp, Durvillaea potatorum, and 
Macrocystis angustifolia with its characteristic air bladders, washed ashore near the jetty. 
Red algae are most often subtidal forms and Callophyllis sp. and Plocamium sp. were 
amongst the drift. 

On the rock platforms and in rockpools were Dictyopteris sp., Neptune's Necklace, 
Hormosira banksii, and Ecklonia radiata. Individual rockpools were like miniature 
marine gardens, with each having a diversity of algae and distinctive appearance. An 
elegant green alga, Chaetomorpha darwinii, tasted rather like pickled cucumber. 

Animals observed included the abundant and ubiquitous half crab of southeastern 
Tasmanian intertidal shores, Petrolisthes elongatus. More closely related to hermit crabs 
than true crabs, half crabs have only three pairs of walking legs and distinctive chelae 
(nippers). This species is also found in New Zealand but apparently is uncommon or 
absent from Victorian coasts. Club members have reported this species in abundance on 
many rocky beaches from Orford and Maria Island to Margate in the last year, and on the 
day of the excursion they were observed on both sheltered coasts along Norfolk Bay and on 
protected areas of the exposed coast at Stinking Bay. They are primarily filter feeders but 
aquarium observations indicate that they also take other food such as mussel 
opportunistically. Another member of the half crab group (anomura) is the hairy stone 
crab, Lomis hirta. This poorly-known crab has the shape of a typical half crab, but with a 
hairy texture over all of its dorsal surface. True crabs (brachyura) observed included shore 
crabs amongst the boulders and a large red-bait or cleft-fronted crab, Plagusia chabrus, a 
fast-moving crab which browses algae of crevices on exposed rock faces. A pycnogonid or 
sea-spider was observed in a rockpool, as were several large octopus. 

After lunch, and with an advancing cold front bringing in squally rain, some of the 15 
attendees returned to Hobart while several ventured further south to view a Sea Eagle nest 
near Stinking Bay. Tom Terry has located most if not all of the Sea Eagle nests on 
Forrestier and Tasman Peninsulas, no small feat. As part of the project he is recording 
details of their size and positions in relation to each other local coastal morphology. The 
nest visited was. at around 25 metres in a stringybark and will probably be used again next 
summer. 

Brown Mountain, via Campania; June 1996 

The main aim of this excursion was to view the "HairTube" method of mammal survey. 
Our leader was one of our newer members. Dr Bob Rose, who is normally a resident of the 
eastern U.S. Bob has made Tasmania home with several visits in recent years and is 
currently undertaking a survey primarily of quolls and devils using hair tubes. This 
method employs baited lengths of PVC tube which are deployed for up to a month in 
suitable habitat. Rather than acting as traps, they sample hairs from visiting mammals by 
means of adhesive tape on the walls of the tube. 

We looked at several of the many tubes deployed in this area of mixed eucalypt forest over 
sandstone substrates. Several exhibited hairs which were collected for later microscopic 
examination. The hair tubes are to be given to the Club after the current project for use by 
the Survey Group. 


numerous diggings. Many of the diggings were also colonised by (or perhaps exploiting) 
the Autumn Bird Orchid. 

A dung pellet of a wombat was found with a resident insect larva. Peter McQuillan 
advises that it is a moth larva, almost certainly a new species, and probably close to recently 
described species from mainland Australia which use Koala and Brushtail Possum dung as 
a larval food source. 


Survey Group Report. 

The Survey Group conducts irregular outings, often including overnight excursions, with 
the aim of recording the flora and fauna of areas visited. Although initially based on the 
concept of a Mammal Survey Group, we are interested in all habitats and taxa. 

Recently we were contacted by Parks and Wildlife staff who are compiling a Management 
Plan for the recently declared Denne's Hili Reserve on north Bruny Island. The reserve is 
primarily for Forty Spotted Pardalotes, but a more complete faunal list is also worthwhile. 
The habitat is open Eucalyptus viminalis woodland ever lateritic dolerite soils, with 
cleared areas used for sheep grazing. Our primary task is to undertake a mammal survey 
and concurrently note birds and other species not on the lists presently available for the 
area. Our direct costs and a contribution towards acquisition and maintenance of 
equipment will be provided in return for our assistance. 

An initial review of the published mammals of north Bruny revealed some interesting 
records but on talking to local people none of these is actually known from the area ! 
Species like the Tasmanian Devil are almost invariably known to local farmers, but have 
not been sighted. The Bettong and Barred Bandicoot are unrecorded from offshore islands 
and similarly haven't been seen locally, although the Bettong is generally more cryptic 
than the Devil. Further checking revealed that the supposed north Bruny records for these 
and some other species are probably erroneous. 

Two night’s surveying in June revealed several mammals previously unrecorded in the 
area. Potoroos are present in abundance and in much more open habitat than generally 
described for the species. Brush Possum are abundant as expected, but an Eastern Quoll 
was also caught and released at Denne's Hill. Other mammals previously unrecorded in 
the area but observed were ringtail possums seen near Killora and Water Rat tracks seen at 
Bull Bay. Small mammals were not recorded; a regular and disturbing pattern in many 
areas of the State. 

A complementary area of habitat (but one currently not reserved) is the former Quarantine 
Station peninsula on north Bruny. Potoroos and quolls have been recorded previously 
from there by the Survey Group, and Forty Spotted Pardalotes nest there. 

We have undertaken to so more survey work at Denne's Hill in August (see the program 
in this bulletin). The Quarantine peninsula can be visited for a day or come for the 
weekend and join in the survey activities. Island faunas are often of special interest and 
Bruny is no exception. Later we hope to survey other areas of Bruny, with the southern 
half having somewhat wetter habitats than the north. 


The Understorey Network 

A group has formed under the auspices of Landcare Australia to promote the values and 
protection of native understorey vegetation. 

Their address is 19, Gorge Road, Trevallyn 7250, or collect a brochure at a meeting. 
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